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Part II, "The Organization of the American Government," is but slightly 
changed as presented in the new book. Part III, "The Functions of the 
American Government," contains the eight new chapters in addition to some 
twenty chapters repeated from the original text. One of these, on the subject 
of "Domestic Commerce," is in part re-written and given the title, "Trans- 
portation." The new chapters discuss the following topics: "Justice," 
"The Stranger within Our Gates," "Helping the Poor," "Urban America," 
"Rural America," "The Laws and the Working Man," and "Health, Safety, 
and Morality." Certain topical discussions, such as the "League of Nations," 
"Reforms in Taxation," "A National Budget," "Educational Reform," etc., 
are added to the original content of other appropriate chapters. 

The new material of the book is in general accord with the present trend 
of democratic thought and sentiment and contributes to the more decided 
emphasis of the new book as a whole upon the functions of government, thereby 
increasing its value and appeal as a text for civics instruction. But all these 
changes are such as would naturally be made in the proper revision of any such 
textbook issued more than a decade ago, and are not more than would be 
expected by those who may be interested in using it for school purposes. 
There is, therefore, no apparent reason why this edition should be offered to 
the school public under a new and distinct title. 



Education and Citizenship. 1 — A collection of the addresses and writings of 
Edward Kidder Graham, late president of the University of North Carolina, 
has recently appeared. While the several discussions were prepared for a 
variety of purposes and occasions, they for the most part group themselves 
about three general themes: "Education and Democracy," "Culture and 
Citizenship," and "Student and College Relations." A miscellaneous group 
of papers in the nature of essays, tributes, and literary criticisms are also in- 
cluded in the book. While these latter are not so distinctly educational in 
character, they are written in characteristic vein and throw some interesting 
sidelights on the author's tastes and temperament and evidence his ripe scholar- 
ship. 

In general, the discussions of the principal papers are concerned with the 
function of the college in present-day American lif e. With a somewhat unusual 
emphasis upon the interrelationship of culture, business, and good citizenship, 
the writer sets a definite task and responsibility for the university in his scheme 
for promoting the interests of a truly democratic civilization, and ardently 
urges that the resources of knowledge and wealth be made contributory to 
that end. He says: 

It is in giving a new and a higher interpretation to making a living under a 
broader interpretation of a better art of living for all the people, that the college finds 
its great present task. It is a task that does not discard the ideals of culture or the 

1 Edward Kidder Graham, Education and Citizenship. New York: G. P. 
Putnam's Sons, 1920. Pp. xiv+253. $1.50. 
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methods of truth for its own sake. For its ideals to be permanent, they must be 
founded on the ideals that men have wrung from experience, and must include them. 
To untangle the web of materialism and liberate idealism through a mastery of its 
deeper human relations is the task that gives to universities an opportunity such as 
never before existed in the history of the world. It is upon their mastery through 
education of the practical world of vocation, and upon their ability to saturate 
efficiency in making a good living with the ideals of living a good life that the greatness 
of a modern university depends. The representative man, the product of such a 
university, may be a great churchman, a great soldier, a great statesman, a great 
scientist, but he will pre-eminently be a great citizen [pp. 142-43]. 



Education during Adolescence. — A recent discussion 1 of some problems of 
secondary education contains seven chapters with an admirable Introduction 
by Dr. G. Stanley Hall. The author was formerly a scholar at Clark University 
and studied under Dr. Hall, and throughout the entire book he quotes freely 
from the latter's writings. 

In the Introduction, Dr. Hall states that "interest is the very Holy Ghost 
of Education and so-called formal studies and methods of discipline are largely 
a delusion and a snare. They make degenerate mental tissue." Dr. Hall 
says Mr. Mackie's book "appears at the psychological moment." 

In chapter i the author states that the purposes of education, based not 
only on the needs of society but also on the needs of the adolescent, are, accord- 
ing to Dr. Hall, "to train character, to suggest, to awaken, to graft interest, 
to give range and loftiness of sentiment of view, to broaden knowledge, and 
to bring everything into touch with life." During this age every effort possible 
should be made to "fill and develop mind, heart, soul, and body," especially 
with a view to vocational training. Such training demands vitalized and 
humanized materials of education and methods of instruction. This work is 
based "largely on the psychology of adolescence," and the author states in 
clear terms the aptitudes, interests, and the needs of boys and girls of the 
teen age. 

Mr. Mackie sets forth four specific aims or functions of the high school. 
These are: (1) health, or physical well-being; (2) vocational guidance; (3) 
personal culture; (4) social efficiency. 

Chapter ii discusses the six-year high-school curricula. The author 
outlines the advantages of the reorganization plan as follows: (1) bridges the 
transition from the elementary to the secondary grades; enriches, adapts, 
and vitalizes the curriculum; (2) places adolescent pupils under the tutelage 
of men instead of women since the relative proportion of male to female pupils 
is greater in the junior high school than in the elementary grades ; (3) introduces 
the departmental plan of instruction; (4) psychological adaptation. 

"The six-year high-school curriculum is fully consistent with established 
principles of genetic pedagogy and psychology." Pupils enter the junior 

1 R. A. Mackie, Education during Adolescence. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 
1920. Pp. xv+222. $2.00. 



